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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


wise the Government would not have pur- 

chased millions of cattle in the drought- 
stricken West and sent them East for slaughter. 
Nor purchased further millions to transfer them 
to sections of the country offering better grazing 
facilities, there to fatten as food for welfare recip- 
ients. 

However, it was hard for us to see the partic- 
ular advantage of compelling these poor, starv- 
ing creatures to travel thousands of weary miles 
to be slaughtered when nearby abattoirs were 
available. Our questions along this line elicited 
the information that all butchers were entitled to 
a share of the slaughtering profits and further, if 
no cattle had been sent here, for instance, Boston 
would have had no “nice fresh livers to eat.” 

The cattle sent for immediate slaughter were in 
the favored class. They are dead, canned, some 
of them already eaten; their earthly suffering 
behind them. Their brothers do not occupy 
Elysian fields or pastures flowing with milk and 
honey. 


ig SEEMED a good idea at the time. Other- 


DANGERS TO THE ERA HERDS 


A survey by our agents, on a recent Sunday, of 
every ERA herd in Massachusetts discloses that 
we are on the brink of an emergency, in so far as 
most of them go. They are barely existing on 
the grass provided by the pastures at the rate of 
one dollar per head per month, and if a prolonged 
sleet or snowstorm should happen along within 
the next few weeks, deaths from starvation and 
exposure will be legion. The Boston Traveler 
made a tremendous contribution toward the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals by exposing existing 
conditions. The herds cover a wide area: West 
Barnstable, West Peabody, Southbridge, Jeffer- 
son, Princeton, East Upton, Georgetown, Canton, 
Barre, Methuen, East Dudley, Millis, Salisbury, 
Marblehead, Hubbardston, Gardner, Andover, 
Groton and Littleton. 

Immediately following our inspection, we dis- 
cussed each drove in detail with ERA officials 
and have their promise that slaughtering will 
begin within a week of this writing (October 23). 
They further promise that both hay and grain 
will be held at Littleton for immediate distribu- 
tion in case of emergency. The Lowell Humane 


Society, under the able direction of President 
William E. Potter, will keep in close touch with 
developments at that point, also at Andover and 
Methuen. Our agents will make regular visits to 
all other points until the last animal is slaugh- 
tered. 


HARD NOT TO CRITICIZE HARSHLY 


Any idea, conceived in good faith, should be 
free from harsh criticism, but we have been so 
closely in touch with the misery attending this 
distribution of cattle and the lack of judgment 
and foresight exercised, that we find it hard to be 
moderate in our utterances. The same condition 
exists in many other sections of the country. 
From a series of photographs sent us, we are pub- 
lishing just one from Buffalo, New York, not the 
most harrowing one by any means, but it tells the 
story more vividly than many words. 


TYPE OF ERA CATTLE 


This emergency work costs the League money 
we can ill afford at this time, but we would not 
deserve your confidence and support if we did not 
respond whole-heartedly. Should it become 
necessary to purchase hay or grain in any quanti- 
ties our resources would be severely taxed. Con- 
tributions of any size would be welcome, and 
would set our minds at ease and permit definite 
planning in case the Government fails to provide 
necessary sustenance. We admit our faith is 
none too strong, and with good reason. 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Annual Fair, December 3 and 4 

\ | RS. HUNTINGTON SMITH always ac- 

counted our Annual Fair as one of the 

most valuable activities of the Animal 
Rescue League, not only for the revenue it pro- 
duces but in the opportunity it offers our friends 
to get together, renew acquaintance and make 
plans for further service. Our thirty-second 
Annual Fair will take place in the Copley-Plaza 
ballroom the first Monday and Tuesday after 
Thanksgiving, December 3 and 4. Our work is 
expanding fast, and we will need more donations 
than ever. 

Special features this year will be the plays by 
the school children, who attended classes in mari- 
onette making at the League and learned there 
how to make the little figures and to put on the 
plays. “Little Red Riding Hood” and “Hansel 
and Gretel,” two of the most famous of children’s 
plays, will be given the first day of the Fair. Into 
these dearly loved stories has been woven much 
of humane education; and the marionettes were 
made under the direction of Miss Phillips and 
Norma Nielson, who assist in the performances. 

Our usual good luncheon will be provided, and 
afternoon tea will be served from 4 to 5.30 each 
day. The daily papers will tell of the many spe- 
cial attractions. 


Christmas Dinner for Horses 


OT everyone understands that our Christ- 

| \ mas Dinner for Horses means very much 
more than merely carrying around bags 

of feed for the animals that might not fare so well 
except for us. These visits give opportunity to 
inspect conditions in the poorer stables in the 
Metropolitan District and to give kindly and 
useful advice to the owners; and President Sellar 
is on record as saying that he would rather omit 
many things than this Christmas Dinner, which 
was an original idea with the Animal Rescue 


League and is now welcomed by the owners, who 
have found that our agents come to help them 
and not to complain against them. Once inside 
the barn, our agent sizes up the situation gener- 
ally. As the food is dumped into the mangers, he 
gives the horse a pat or two, rubs his hands along 
the ribs. If the animal shows good care the 
owner is complimented. If the horse is thin, or 
his coat is harsh, the conversation will run some- 
thing like this: 

“What is the matter with your horse, Tony? 
He isn’t looking so well.” “Oh, he ain’t been eat- 
ing so good.” “Well, bring him out here in the 
light until I look at his teeth.” 

If they need floating and Tony hasn’t the 
money to call in a veterinarian, we arrange to do 
it. If no dental work is needed, the food is in- 
spected, and if found to be insufficient or unsuit- 
able, for any reason, we give sound advice for the 
future, and check up in the following weeks with 
good results. 

If there are cracks in the barn or broken win- 
dows, Tony is in such a good frame of mind, be- 
cause of the few cents we have invested in his 
horse, that he promises to put in a little time on 
needed repairs. In other words, through the 
medium of our simple gift we acquire the partner- 
ship with Tony which causes him to do his utmost 
to please us all through the year, all of which is of 
decided advantage to his horse. Money con- 
tributed for this work is usefully spent. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD A 
RICH MAN GIVE TO THE 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE? 


(From the Boston Globe) 


ANSWER ON PAGE 5 
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Cover Picture 
The Picture on the Front Cover is through the 
courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor. 


Summary of the Trap Situation 
1930 
Y the largest majority of votes ever known 
B in Massachusetts the HUMANE TRAP- 
PING ACT was passed. 
It eliminated cruelty in commercial trapping. 
It does not apply to trapping within 150 feet 
of buildings and cultivated land for protection of 
crops or poultry, etc. 
1933 
- The Legislature yielded to the efforts of oppo- 
nents and passed an amendment permitting a 
landowner, or anyone in his employ, to disregard 
the law anywhere on his own land for protection. 
A referendum was attached to this and it was 
scheduled to appear on the ballot at the election 
in November 1934. 
1934 
The Legislature passed another amendment, 
and by attaching what is called an “Emergency 
Preamble” they repealed the amendment passed 
last year. The amendment passed THIS year 
(1934) and to which we attached a referendum is 
complicated. It’s features are about as follows: 


1. It is “declared to be an emergency law” for 
the public convenience. 

2. It repeals the amendment passed last year. 

3. It minimizes the penalty for violation. 

4. It provides local option in cities and towns 
by vote at municipal elections, on petitions of 25 
voters. 

5. It provides for special town meetings for the 
purpose of voting on the local option on request 
of 25 voters which in most towns might have to 
be done every year. 

6A. It provides a means of disregarding the law 
on all reservations, sanctuaries, and other lands 
under control of the State Department of Con- 
servations. 

6B. It provides a means whereby the law may 
be disregarded on ANY LAND ANYWHERE 
IN THE STATE 


This is the gist of the measure which appar- 
ently (the returns are not yet in at this writing) 
the voters of Massachusetts have approved. It 
was very cleverly constructed. Seemingly it re- 
stored prohibition against steel traps, but actually 
it enabled a complete nullification of the law. 


Ans. to Ques. on page 4—Some Handsome Sum. 


Peggy Goes, Pal Comes 
( ri the way of Fuzzy and Dover Granger 


is Lochinvar Peggy. Fuzzy was the little 

white poodle of Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
who always “helped” at her booth at the Annual 
Fair. Dover Granger was the magnificent St. 
Bernard who collected hundreds of dollars for the 
League with his tin cup. For fourteen years 
Peggy was the beloved pet of Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Farnum, and it was she who for sey- 
eral years “helped” Mrs. Farnum sell the Turkish 


blue beads which “keep off the evil eye,” and are 
genuine trinkets from Turkey, where Mr. Farnum 


was a Government representative. While Mr. 
Farnum was an Assistant Attorney of the United 
States, Lochinvar Peggy was the most photo- 
graphed dog in Washington, and knew all the 
diplomats. Now comes Pal, a Norwegian Wolf- 
hound, and will help Mrs. Farnum sell beads this 
year. Palis not Peggy, but she will be loved and 
cared for just the same. Real dog-lovers cannot 
get along without dogs. 


Miss Anne Connelly of Burlington, Vt., is to be 
a recipient of the benefactions of the Seeing Eye 
School of Morristown, N. J. A fund has been 
raised by subscription to defray the expense of 
her necessary sojourn at Morristown. 
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From the President's Desk 
(Continued from page 3) 


GREAT WORK OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION 


Scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of this country are little outposts of a higher 
civilization; humane societies, animal rescue 
leagues, all societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals and all fostered and nourished by the 
American Humane Association. Henry Bergh 
lighted the torch of humane endeavor, but the 
wicks have been kept trimmed and burning by a 
band of earnest men and women in widely scat- 
tered sections ever since. Their cruse of oil has 
failed at times, only to be refilled directly or in- 
directly by the American Humane Association. 
Wound up in the affairs of our local organization, 
we, a part of the American Humane Association, 
lose touch with the movement as a whole, except 
at convention time, and each year we return re- 
freshed from these annual meetings, feeling we 
have possibly aided in some small way in addition 
to being helped through a study of problems 
affecting large and small organizations alike. 


A STIMULATING CONVENTION 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting has just been 
brought to a close. One day and a half was de- 
voted to topics concerning children’s work. The 
discussion ranged all the way from the delinquent 
child in Utah to dependent children in Pennsyl- 
vania, and from meeting the needs of the Texas 
child to a consideration of the probation laws as 
they affect cruel treatment of children in Illinois. 
The last day and a half was enlisted in a discus- 
sion of “Humane Education in Maryland and 
Wisconsin,” “Be Kind to Animals Week Celebra- 
tions,” “Steel Trap Reform,” “Animal Conserva- 
tion,” “The Problem of the Stray Dog,” “Emer- 
gency Livestock Feeding” and “Livestock Loss 
Prevention” and a consideration of carbon mon- 
oxide gas as a means for taking small animal life. 
We feel it has all been so much worthwhile. We 
have rubbed shoulders with executives carrying 
a greater burden than our own, and with others 
whose difficulties seem to be light by comparison. 


MORE AND BETTER TRAINED WORKERS 


The outstanding impression from the children’s 
section centers around crime as a major juvenile 
problem; from the animal section, that country- 
wide progress in animal welfare work depends 
upon more and better trained workers. These 


suggest humane education and an awakening of 
reverence for all life as a crime deterrent; the train- 
ing of agents to meet animal problems all over 
the country, both of them the aims and object of 
our own Amrita Island. Much favorable com- 
ment was made supporting the idea of a training 
school. All agree the need has existed for years. 
All feel that it is nearer achievement than ever 
before. We predict that the League’s job will be 
to carry the burden up to a certain point where 
the tremendous possibilities will begin to unfold, 
and enlist the aid of many who are at present on 
the sidelines just waiting their turn to take hold. 


Milestones in Humane History 
[From the National Humane Review] 


NEW milestone is being reached in the estab- 
lishment of a college of humane education, 
including perhaps a college for the training 

of humane officers and executives. The Amrita 
Island project of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is distinctive in type, completely new. 
To the memory of the late Mrs. Baxendale, whose 
generous humanitarianism made this project pos- 
sible, our movement owes enduring reverence. 
Ensuing years will see the gathering at Amrita of 
hundreds of school teachers who will take humane 
education as a special subject, who will pass that 
teaching along to thousands and thousands of 
children, exerting an influence greater than any 
other humane department and creating a mighty 
humane army that will think and act in the future. 
It will be the fulfilment of the wishes of the Baxen- 
dales for the future use of the property, as ex- 
pressed in “A Message to Our Successors,” in 
which Mrs. Baxendale wrote: 


We admonish all who may come after us to have re- 
spect and love for the island home which we have loved, 
and above all to deal tenderly with the dumb and help- 
less creatures who may seek refuge here. 


It is a magnificent opportunity; a magnificent 
responsibility. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
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MISS PHILLIPS ABROAD 


ISS B. MAUDE PHILLIPS, director of 

| \) Humane Education of the League, spent 

two months abroad this past summer, 

and we give a few extracts from her diary showing 

her heart was ever with her work here at home, 
even though she was far away: 

“T had been told so many times that I would 
be distressed at the condition of our animal 
friends in many countries, how cruelly they were 
treated, etc., but to my delight and peace of mind 
I did not see one single instance of cruelty. In 
fact, I saw many things that were a joy, such as 
donkeys pulling heavy loads being assisted by 
their owners, and several times saw a man pulling 
the load taking an equal share of the weight up 
steep hillsides. The white oxen in Italy, working 
in the fields and drawing loads along the roads, 
were most interesting, and the children, even 
though I could not converse with them in the 
various countries, were soon friends as smiles, a 
universal language, made us one. I saw little 
ones playing with their dogs and cats in friendly 
manner, and one day in Switzerland, we released 
a dog from the small milk wagon, and allowed him 
to run and play while I took a photograph of the 
children. 

“Mussolini has done wonders for the better- 
ment of conditions of all animals in Italy. A stop 
at Monaco was enhanced by observing a family 
in a small boat coming out to visit our steamer, 
and the entire family, father, mother and several 
children, were accompanied with two dogs that 
welcomed us with cheerful barks. 

“The visit to Rome was one long to be remem- 
bered and stood out as the most vital part of the 
summer’s experiences, because I was privileged to 
visit with Mr. Dwight F. Dunn, an old friend of 
Mrs. Smith and long a member of the League. 
He is an ardent humanitarian, and has living in 
his apartment with him a number of beautiful 
white cats; and the devotion of these animals to 
Mr. Dunn, and of his five men that constitute his 
family, was an interesting experience to behold. 
Every day or two his beloved companion, San- 
chioni Felippi Marievale, who has lived with him 
for thirty-five years, goes down to the Pantheon 
where many stray cats live, and taking with him 
a large package of fresh meat, it isa sight to watch 


FEEDING CATS AT THE PANTHEON 


these poor forlorn creatures come at call and feed 
from his hands. Mr. Dunn has kept in close 
touch with the activities of the League, through 
the pages of Our Foorroorrep Frrenps, and, in 
fact, first became interested and joined as a mem- 
ber by receiving from friends in America copies 
of this magazine. Mrs. Smith corresponded fre- 
quently with Mr. Dunn, and ever since her pass- 
ing we have kept in close touch, and going to 
Rome to visit Mr. Dunn was the realization of a 
long planned event. He is devoted to our cause, 
and his family all are deeply interested in our 
work. He had a lot of questions to ask pertain- 
ing to the work, and I was amazed at his close 
acquaintance with it. Mr. Dunn has nine cats 
and seven canaries living with him. 

“Another never to be forgotten experience was 
the visit to Assisi, seeing where Saint Francis 
lived, labored and loved and where he lies buried. 
And in Venice the sight of the thousands of 
pigeons, flying and feeding, in the Piazza de Mark 
and being petted by the populace, was fascinat- 
ing. Little children wove in and out of the thou- 
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sands of pigeons on the square, and how tame the 
birds are! Of course one must need feed them, 
and it was interesting to see how quickly they 
landed on your shoulders, head and arms, and 
how tame they really are. 

“The herds of goats on the mountain sides, the 
cows grazing on the mountains, with bells at- 
tached to their collars, the bells having different 
notes, lent charm and beauty while in Switzer- 
land. At eventide it was a treat to watch the 
cows coming home to be milked, and as their bells 
sounded notes of beauty, ringing out on the clear 
air, it was all wonderfully thrillmg. And at 
Zermatt, gazing out on the Mattahorn, one could 
hardly ask for a greater treat. I took pictures of 
the Alpine terns as we fed them on the high alti- 
tudes of the Swiss mountains at Cornergrat. 

“T visited with another friend of Mrs. Smith at 
Montreux, Mrs. Grace C. D. Favre. She has 
long been a member of the League and keeps in 
close touch with our work by correspondence and 
through the paper. I took pictures of the beauti- 
ful white swans on Lake Geneva. 

“While in Paris I visited the animal cemetery, 
La Nicropole Zoologique, and all the time I was 
there a gray cat went around with me. This is 
the spot where Mrs. Smith, on her visit to Paris, 
conceived the idea of having a similar cemetery 


THE NOBLE BARRY, WHO SAVED FORTY 
LIVES AND LOST HIS OWN SAVING THE 
FORTY-FIRST 


in Boston, and so the cemetery at Pine Ridge was 
started. 

“While in London I visited with Jessy Wade, 
editor of the children’s magazine, Little Animal 
Friends. She has long been connected with the 
humane movement and was anxious to know 
about our work in the schools with marionettes, 
saying she wished a similar work could be done 
in the schools of London. 

“While motoring through England and Scot- 
land, one was impressed with the beauty of the 
countryside, and the sheep grazing on the moors 
lent charm to the scene. One day toward sunset 
we saw the dogs rounding up the sheep, and it was 
most interesting to observe how these faithful 
servitors of mankind, the dogs, helped guard the 
sheep. I visited the grave of Grayfriar’s Bobby 
and the monument erected by the children of 
that part of London to his memory. The guide 
told us what an influence that little dog had 
exercised on the children at that time, changing 
their very characters through their love for him.” 


Good Word for the Skunk 
By Susan S. Perkins 


UT in the country beyond Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, I discovered a skunk one 
late afternoon moving backwards towards 

our cottage. He was moving slowly, and trying 
desperately to get his head out of a glass jar. 

I called my brother and he decided to go to the 
rescue, after some hesitation. He got a long pole 
and laid it across the neck of the jar, holding it 
very firmly in place. But still the skunk could 
not get free. Asa last resort my brother dropped 
the pole, and went up to the skunk, took hold of 
the bottle, and dragged it off. The skunk seemed 
dazed for a few minutes, then slowly staggered 
away into the bushes. 

He never made the slightest nuisance of himself, 
but seemed to understand he was being helped. 
Very early on two different mornings I believe I 
saw the same skunk out in the garden helping us 
clean out all the old cut worms and insects that 
hindered our garden. 

We have never been troubled with them ever, 
and we have been there nearly ten years. All 
dumb animals do respond to kindness, I am sure. 
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Division of Humane Education 
[ve are beginning to come in, and are 


being filled, for marionette plays and for 

the lecture regarding the work of the 
League at home and in Labrador. Before long we 
will have three additional marionette plays with 
which to reach the children. The stories of Red 
Riding Hood and of Hansel and Gretel, two fairy 
tales that all children love, have been carefully 
prepared by our good friend, Mrs. Ethel Fair- 
mont Beebe, and into these she has woven, in a 
most delightful manner, much material along the 
humane educational lines. This is a most fas- 
cinating and instructive way to reach the child, 
through the instrumentality of these fascinating 
little creatures, and eye gate and ear gate are 
open channels through which the messages make 
their appeal. 

The play that has long been in our minds 
is finally being consummated. The first scene 
depicts a lad who threw a stone at a stray dog 
being reprimanded by a child from a school where 
kindness for all living things has been part of the 
curriculum. He goes with the little girl to the 
League, taking the stray dog for treatment. The 
second scene depicts the interior of the Animal 
Rescue League, with its interesting group waiting 
in the corridors for the doctors’ attention to their 
animals. In this scene one will see a proper 
aquarium and a model bird cage; because, al- 
though we may not wholly approve of caged birds 
and gold fish in bowls, as long as children do have 
them for pets, we must get across to their think- 
ing the proper care of these creatures. Care of 
the smaller animals, pets of our children, is woven 
into the text of this part of the play. 

The next scene portrays the formation of the 
Sir Wilfred Crusader organization, along 1500 
miles of coast in Labrador; and as the last and 
final scene we are to witness an animal convention 
on the edge of Perhapsburg, wherein the animals 
from home visit with animals of other countries. 
In a delightful manner is told the story of how our 
animal friends have served mankind all the years, 
the treatment they have received in return, and, 
above all, the better treatment they are to re- 
ceive, now that children are banded together for 
the purpose of kindly thought for all living things. 
We greatly hope this play will be ready for use by 
the first of the year, when our larger number of 
dates are made. Here again Mrs. Beebe has 
rendered most valuable assistance in the writing 
of this play. 


We are being asked by other humane organiza- 
tions to tell them of our marionette work in the 
schools and other places, and if copies of our plays 
are available. It is our thought that once we 
have proved their worth the plays will be pub- 
lished. 

It is an interesting experience to go to League 
headquarters and, on the third floor, to see the 
workshop where the marionettes are being fash- 
ioned. Visitors are welcome at any time. One 
can see children and grown-ups being made and 
dressed, animals being fashioned to work like real 
live ones. A trip was made to the Zoo to observe 
the camels and dromedaries, how they walked, 
and get up and down, and the actions of the 
monkeys, as it is of vital importance to have the 
actions of our animal friends realistic. 

So many friends of Mrs. Smith remark from 
time to time on how delighted she would be could 
she but observe and know how her dream of the 
expansion of the work through humane educa- 
tion is being carried on. Her dream is becoming 
a reality, and we feel we are on the edge of 
achievements even greater as time goes on. 

Miss Ramsay, a friend of Sir Wilfred and Lady 
Grenfell, went to Labrador last summer and took 
charge of the humane work at St. Anthony. The 
children are carrying on splendidly, according to 
Lady Grenfell’s report, and put on marionette 
shows seven times for the tourist groups. 

It is a very promising future in Sunday school 
teaching to find that the workers are incorporat- 
ing songs and poems regarding care of animals in 
their work with children. We give below one of 
the prayers being used in teaching little ones in 
the Sunday schools. This has been set to music: 


Father God, we want to thank You for our animal 
friends. 

For the dogs and birds and cats and rabbits who are 
our special pets. 

For the animals in the fields and farms, the cows, the 
horses, the sheep, the lambs. 

For all the animals in field and hedgerow and wood, 
the timid squirrel, the field mouse, the rabbits. 

Father God, help us to be kind to them always, and 
to care for them. 


In calling on our dear friend and member, Mrs. 
Marsden, 95 years young, we were greeted with 
this: “Did you bring some of your marionettes to 
show me?” and when we assured her we had, and 
exhibited them, she was keenly interested, and 
said, “Eighty-five years ago I saw a Punch and 
Judy Show on Boston Common.” 

B. Mauve Puiiuies. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
BY WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Cases treated the third quarter of 1934 


3,673 
Owners advised by telephone......... 


1,695 


ITH the approach of cold weather, dis- 
temper is on the increase. Every year 


we sort of hope that the next year will 
find distemper under better control than the 
present one. Investigation work is making prog- 
ress along this line. We are very much encour- 
aged for the future prospects in the control of 
distemper. Our readers would do well to observe 
their young dogs very carefully for evidences of 
what is sometimes called a cold or head cold. 
This is much more apt to be distemper than a 
simple cold. Likewise, intestinal disturbances, 
etc., are very likely to be associated with distem- 
per. 

Treatment should be instituted early, to be of 
real value. Our treatments are quite successful 
when we receive the patient in the primary stage 
of the disease but after complications have set in 
our hopes of ultimate recovery practically vanish. 
Many of those that do recover from this stage are 
left with some more or less permanent physical 
affliction, such as muscular twitching. 


SKIN DISEASES OF DOGS 


The past warm season brought forth more cases 
of skin irritation, that might be classed as eczema, 
than any previous season. Many of these cases 
were afflicted the year previous and in some in- 
stances for several successive years. 

There is a variety of causes: External irritants; 
irritation by fleas, lice, etc., may cause such skin 
troubles, at least they certainly would aggravate 
an existing eczema. Intestinal parasites would 
do likewise. These things should be eliminated, 
after first determining their presence and the 
particular species infesting the animal. A more 
common causative agent of these eczemas is the 
type of food. Not every animal can live on the 
same food, thrive and be healthy and happy. 
There are some individual dogs that might not 
thrive on a meat diet, in spite of the fact that this 
is the basic food for all dogs. With others we 
find that eggs, liver, milk, lamb, etc., are not tol- 
erated in certain cases. It appears that the proc- 
ess of canning does something to foods that helps 
bring about these eczematous skin troubles, when 
the animal is heavily fed on such foods. 


AS TO CANNED FOODS 


I do not wish to condemn these foods in all in- 
stances, but I do wish to impress upon our readers’ 
minds that under normal circumstances the dog 
and cat were intended to eat fresh foods, such as 
meat, milk, eggs and fish. Meat is to include 
most of the body tissues, such as muscle, liver, 
and glandular tissues in general. Suffice to say 
that in any event when your animal is affected 
with a skin disease of this character you would do 
very well to add variety to the diet, making some 
change in the food and then from time to time 
varying it still more. The skin lesions should be 
treated with some simple ointment. Warm olive 
oil shampoos are oftentimes beneficial. 


DR. GEORGE MATHER’S RESEARCHES 


Dr. George Mather has returned to the Vet- 
erinary Division of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, where he plans to do some research work, 
especially upon fractures. There is much to be 
desired in veterinary medicine today along the 
lines of proper and efficient support for fractures, 
especially those about the femur and hips. We 
look forward to another year and hope that we 
may have Dr. Mather with us again, and that he 
will be able to bring us helpful suggestions for the 
benefit of our patients. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


I was privileged to attend the National Con- 
vention of the American Humane Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, October 9 to 11, 1934, spending 
the previous day in Pittsburgh, Pa., observing 
the lethal chambers in use by the local societies. 
I was appointed consultant veterinarian to the 
committee to study these chambers and report 
at this convention. The secretary of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Wentzel of the Western Pennsylvania 
Society, gave a report and talk, on the use of 
automobile exhaust, at Columbus. There is 
much to be learned about the use of automobile 
exhaust and much to be desired. 

Some money has been made available for ma- 
terials to carry out further study along this line. 
We are very hopeful that through the committee, 
and especially through Professor Yant, of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, who has a vast knowledge 
of noxious gases, we will be able to give the hu- 
mane societies of the country some very valuable 
information not later than the next convention 
time. 

In this work we hope to make it possible to 
facilitate matters associated with the destruction 
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of animals so that the animal takes its last jour- 
ney with little or no disturbance, and certainly no 
pain, and without realizing what is about to 
happen. 


CLINIC PATIENTS FOR THE LAST QUARTER 


Clinic patients for the last quarter have cer- 
tainly been as numerous as in corresponding 
periods. The principal difficulty seems to be in 
our inability to take care of all people seeking our 
aid. Itisa physical impossibility for Dr. Tabbut 
and myself to take care of all patients presented 
at the Animal Rescue League, many of them 
being obliged to go elsewhere. 

We still find much neglect in regard to frac- 
tures, pregnant mothers at delivery time, and 
even in ordinary illnesses. I must repeat here 
again that all waiting for a sick and injured ani- 
mal means many hours of suffering and extension 
of the convalescent period. Preach the gospel 
that we are in the business of preventing suffer- 
ing. To do this, get early treatment of your 
animal. 


With the Inspection Department 
Tit work of the Inspection Department 


follows the same general trend day after 

day, with enough variety to keep us from 
going stale, with enough volume to keep us from 
ever thinking of becoming lazy. It takes us to 
the railroad yards and stock pens, through board- 
ing, riding and renting stables; to every home and 
place from which reports of cruelty come; to pet 
shops and farms, and through the streets on regu- 
lar patrol work, and finally, in a small proportion 
of our cases, into the courts of the Common- 
wealth. 

Nothing but prosecution could be considered 
in the case of a Charlestown woman who threw a 
dog out of a fourth story window, breaking two 
legs and otherwise mortally injuring it. The dog 
was promptly put out of its misery and the 
offender found guilty on two separate charges. 
The Charlestown court was the scene of another 
trial, that of a man who failed to provide properly 
for thirty-two dogs he insisted on keeping penned 
up in a tenement house. He was found guilty 
and the dogs turned over to the League. 

We also prosecuted a man for working a horse 
with a sore back, the saddle having been placed 
directly on the injury. This was an aggravated 
case, inasmuch as we had provided free treatment 
and the wound was healing very rapidly, and the 


offender had been warned not to attempt to put 
the horse in service for a reasonable period of 
time. He chose to ignore the advice and was 
declared guilty of cruelty to animals, and, as in 
the two other cases, fined by the court. 


AN AWOL MONKEY CASE 


Much time and effort, just to touch on one of 
the many unusual problems presented for solu- 
tion, was spent on an AWOL case in Brookline. 
A monkey, owner unknown, selected a section of 
Newton Street as his playground for over two 
months. During that time we tried to entice him 
with traps and baits of all description, without 
avail. Vegetable gardens in the vicinity suffered 
and many traffic accidents were narrowly 
avoided, due to his frequent sudden appearances in 
front of speeding cars. Finally a friendship was 
struck up with a brindle dog, Jiggs, belonging to 
Dr. E. C. Dow, which resulted in the monkey 
riding on Jiggs’ back while hunting for fleas. 
Mrs. Dow was requested to offer Jiggs some food 
just inside the door of the house while the simian 
occupied his favorite perch. The plan worked 
perfectly. The food smelled good, Jiggs came to 
eat, the door was slammed shut and the League 
notified. There was considerable excitement 
and not a few upsets before the culprit was finally 
caught. We kept him at the League for two 
weeks, pending the arrival of an owner, after 
which he was taken out to Franklin Park. A 
recent inspection indicates he is happy and con- 
tented. 


PROBLEM OF THE DROUGHT CATTLE 


Drought cattle sent east for slaughter de- 
manded much of our time the past week. They 
have been divided into three classes. Those too 
weak for shipment were slaughtered in the West, 
the next grade were shipped to nearby markets, 
and the strongest only sent to Massachusetts and 
other eastern points. They arrived, most of 
them, in deplorable condition, and our efforts 
were directed toward having them slaughtered 
immediately. Were it not for the fact that un- 
usually careful attention had been paid so as not 
to overcrowd them in stock cars, few of them 
would have come through alive. Fortunately, 
there were few calves among them and none 
under three months of age. We want to assure 
our friends that the League met the emergency 
in commendable fashion, and that we will keep 
closely in touch with the stock still held in pas- 
tures throughout the State. 

ArcutpaALp MacDona tp. 
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Of the Cape Cod Branch 
QO» summer friends, lately returned to their 


winter homes, told us some interesting 

experiences regarding their dogs. Miss A, 
who lives in a New England city, had applied to 
the local humane society for a dog, one adapted to 
town life, small, short-haired, and easy to care for. 
She was summoned one day to the animal shelter 
to find one of the largest, thinnest, and most de- 
jected Collies she had ever seen. “How can I?” 
she asked the manager and herself. But the ap- 
peal in the dog’s eyes was unbearable. She had 
to take him. He had been found—a frightened 
stray, exhausted, his coat matted and incredibly 
dirty—they told her, wearing an identification 
tag issued in a city some sixty miles distant. Ap- 
plication to this license bureau brought a reply 
that the dog’s owner had left town giving no 
change of address. 

By the time Miss A brought Bruce to the Cape 
he was in splendid condition, due to her devoted 
care, one of the handsomest tawny and white 
Collies we have ever seen; a true aristocrat, dig- 
nified in his actions toward everyone, and full of 
forebearance for any smaller dog which bristled 
up and tried to pick a fight. His fear that his 
new owner might desert him was for many 
months sadly apparent, but it was heartening to 
see this look of apprehension gradually fade. 

An interesting contrast to this experience was 
that of a German Shepherd dog, Fritz, taken ona 
visit to New York. Somewhere in the heart of 
the city the dog’s owner, Mr. B, discovered that 
his companion had dropped from sight and been 
swallowed up in the traffic. In spite of facing 
an apparently impossible task Mr. B. at once did 
everything in his power to recover his dog. He 
notified the police and humane societies. He 
offered a reward, through newspaper advertise- 
ments and radio broadcasts. He followed every 
channel of communication he could think of, 
thereby coming in touch with more animal lovers 
than he knew existed in any one city. He dis- 
covered one woman, or was discovered by her, 
who makes it her life work to clip the lost and 
found notices relating to dogs from all the papers, 
thus helping bring about reunions of lost animals 
and their owners. At last, after weeks of waiting 
and discouragement and following false trails, his 
persistence was rewarded. He found Fritz. 

We congratulate these two owners and their 
dogs. Luckiest of all, we feel, is Bruce, for that 
first owner, who never even gave notice of his loss 


to the office where his dog was licensed, appears 
to have been an owner well worth losing. 


Our annual Tag Day, held early in August, was 
as usual a great success. The towns and villages 
which participated were Barnstable, Brewster, 
Chatham, Centerville, Cotuit, Dennis and West 
Dennis, Eastham, Falmouth, the Harwiches, Hy- 
annis, Hyannisport, Orleans, Yarmouth Port and 
South Yarmouth. We trust other towns may be 
heard from during the winter, and meantime we 
again thank kind friends of all ages who helped 
our cause so generously. 

A deeply appreciated letter lately came from a 
friend of the League on Cape Cod, asking if our 
expenses at this season were not increased heavily 
by the necessary collecting of deserted animals. 
We replied it was true, that our agents were kept 
continually on the go, thus rolling up an appalling 
mileage. By return mail came a substantial 
check. Blessings on her thoughtfulness, and on 
the consideration of all who realize that to re- 
spond to these countless calls is a great expense 
for our League. 

And what of the deserted animals which are not 
discovered and reported? The other morning, 
walking in the woods, first one startled cat, then 
another flashed by and scrambled up a tall pine 
tree; one a handsome yellow creature, one a huge 
tiger. Both were unclaimed by the neighbors, 
and evidently homeless. At this season they are 
able to take care of themselves, but at the cost of 
how many quail and other valuable birds one can- 
not estimate. Also, with the prospect of another 
winter such as last before us, life in the open for 
any domesticated animal is bound to be a pro- 
tracted and painful struggle. Why must mis- 
guided persons let more kittens than they can 
care for grow up and stray away to the woods 
and fields, or heartless persons in the haste of de- 
parture leave their erstwhile pets behind? 

Marcaret Morse Corrin, Director. 

“Four Winds,” Harwichport. 


Animals in the News 


Another newspaper that appreciates the circu- 
lation value of an animal column is the Springfield 
Republican, which maintains such a column, ably 
edited by Milton Danziger, and another in which 
veterinarians of a humane society reply to queries 
regarding the care of pets, as does our own Dr. 
Young in the Boston Traveler. 
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Martha’s Vineyard Reports 
ike Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue 


League opened in its new quarters the mid- 

dle of June and continued the work until 
October 15. That this work of mercy in behalf 
of the animals and birds on the Island is appre- 
ciated is attested to by the splendid coéperation 
accorded us through the many entertainments for 
our benefit and without which we would be unable 
to carry on. Mrs. William M. Butler, with her 
unfailing kindness in the alleviation of animal 
suffering, opened her Lamberts Cove home, 
“Mohu,” for the benefit of the League. Bridge 
was played by a large and representative gather- 
ing, with gratifying results for our exchequer. 
Another appreciative and profitable gathering was 
the golf tournament held at the Edgartown Golf 
Club. This was sponsored by Mr. Cornelius 5S. 
Lee, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and Edgartown. 
Prizes were “donated by Mrs. William B. Dins- 
more, Mrs. Emily Post, Mrs. John Inman and 
Mrs. Cornelius §. Lee. Miss Cora Cavert gave a 
benefit “silver tea” at the Blue Barque, attended 
by many friends of the League. “Topsie,” the 
Cavert Cocker Spaniel, circulated among the peo- 
ple to collect funds for less fortunate doggies. A 
benefit performance was given two consecutive 
evenings at the Sea Breeze Theatre, Oak Bluffs, 
with gratifying results, through the courtesy of 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes. 

Much of our work has come from Chilmark and 
our friends there have contributed liberally. An 
entertainment was arranged for our benefit by 
Mrs. Rose Miller, ably assisted by other Chilmark 
friends of the League. One of the interesting 
features of the season’s activities was a dog show 
(the first to be given on the Vineyard), held at 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward K. 
McCagg of New York and Edgartown. ‘The pro- 
ceeds were for the benefit of our League. There 
were about a hundred entries, a silver cup and blue 
ribbons were awarded. The judges were Prentiss 
Talmadge, steward of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, and Cornelius S$. Lee. The judging and 
awarding were interesting and called forth much 
enthusiasm. The show proved so great an at- 
traction that we hope this will hereafter be an 
annual event. For these evidences of goodwill, 
demonstrating that the practical work of the 
League is valued and appreciated, we are duly 
grateful. 

It is humiliating to report that some of our 
autoists are without the human instincts claimed 


by the “genus homo.” Quite a number of dogs 
were injured by “hit and run drivers,” necessi- 
tating the setting of broken bones by our veteri- 
narian, Dr. Daniel F. Leach. The usual number 
of cats and kittens, deserted by departing summer 
visitors, and many unwanted dogs were either 
placed in new homes or disposed of humanely. 
Were the unpleasant duty neglected, the suffering 
through cold and starvation of these unfortunate 
strays would be justly censured by all animal 
lovers. 

Among the unusual visitors brought to our 
clinic this summer was a heron witha broken wing, 
whose suffering we were able to alleviate but could 
not cure. Nine prairie dogs from Oklahoma, 
brought to us, were painlessly disposed of, as they 
would ultimately have proved a nuisance, if not 
a menace to the community, had they been al- 
lowed to roam at large. The New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times printed a likeness of the Animal Rescue 
League’s ten-year-old cat, “Edgar,” as an evidence 
of his Edgartown lineage. As a wee kitten he 
was raised and fed for weeks with a nursing bottle. 
The last nine years of his life have been spent on 
the mainland, but this summer he was brought 
back to enjoy his latter days on his native heath. 

These instances cited above will give you some 
idea of the great need for this work on the Vine- 
yard. The question is not whether the Animal 
Rescue League is needed, but how to cope with the 
enormous number of varied calls for this humane 
work, with our very limited means and without 
dog kennels, for which we have not yet been able 
to raise a sufficient amount of money to build. 
Hundreds of animals pass through our hands each 
season, either to be cured, or if necessary, pain- 
lessly put to sleep. No normal person wants to 
witness suffering, but without the prompt and 
skillful service of our veterinarian it would be in- 
evitable that our sensibilities would often be 
distressed. 


Tags Become Legal in January 

Our readers are again reminded that the new 
dog laws will become effective January 1, 1935, 
and that they include a provision requiring city 
and town clerks to furnish tags for all licensed 
dogs. Don’t fail to have your dog licensed, as he 
can easily be spotted if he is not. It may be that 
the law will not be strenuously enforced until 
after April 1, 1935, when all dog licenses expire. 
After that date, however, it will be the clear duty 
of the authorities to enforce the new statute. It 
is equally the duty of owners to protect their pets. 
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Following Up the Cats 
Ge in homes present problems of their own, 


for usually they are more attached to places 

than to persons, consequently our preferred 
offerings are of kittens, which seem contented any- 
where, if they are well treated. That those we 
place in homes are is evident from the few of many 
letters we reproduce below: 


UNION BOAT CLUB HAS A CAT 


In acknowledging your request for information, may I 
state that this cat is most satisfactory and enjoying the 
best of health, and the hardest thing we do at the Union 
Boat Club is to keep him from being overfed. He is 
perfectly contented and happy, and was duly christened, 
at the annual regatta of the Union Boat Club, as “Jas- 
per Union.” 


131 State Street, Boston. ALAN R. L. ErskIne. 


EAT OFF THE SAME PLATE 
The kitten appears healthy and contented. As we 
have an old Irish Terrier dog and it is partly blind, it 
took them about a week to get acquainted, but now oc- 
casionally they eat off the same plate, and are good 
friends. 


Beacon Street, Boston. Exvizasetu E. Russeu. 


HAVE ENJOYED HAVING IT 


We have been greatly pleased with the cat. It has 
turned out to be a very intelligent and useful animal and 
we have enjoyed having it. 


Cambridge, Mass. NatuHan Hearn. 


CHARMING, PLAYFUL PET 


The tiger tom kitten we got from you is very well and 
a charming, playful pet. We are delighted with him 
and hope he is with us. Thanking you for your inter- 
est in him. 

Harwich, Mass. I. Lawiaw. 


THIS CAT IS FED RIGHT 


I know you will be glad to hear that the kitten is very 
well, and about the happiest and most contented kitten 
in the world. There are just three adults in our family 
and we haven’t had any youngsters around for many 
years. We shower all our affection and attention on 
Snookums, as we call him. Right this minute he is up 
here on the desk, worrying everything on it, but he is so 
terribly cute that we just can’t find it in our hearts to 
discipline him for anything he does. He never is really 
naughty—yjust indulged like a spoilt baby, and I guess 
we wouldn’t have him otherwise. He is the best little 
fellow about his food and doesn’t turn away from any- 
thing. However, he gets a well-balanced diet of red 
beef, some liver, a small amount of fish and lots of milk. 
He eats very well, but works it off with his incessant 
activity. 


Mattapan, Mass. Mary M. Ge.avirz. 
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WHY IS IT CRUEL TO CUT A CAT'S WHISKERS? 


The whiskers of a cat serve as organs of touch. The roots 
of the whiskers are provided with sensitive nerve endings. 
Cutting these whiskers interferes with the equilibrium of the 
cat. In experiments, cats without whiskers would repeatedly 
miss their prey when springing for it. 


Greatness 


You wait there long beside the door, 
To greet my step upon the stair; 
Small mongrel dog, it gladdens me 

To see you wag in welcome air. 


This morning I had punished you 
Because you barked without a cause; 
I thrust aside your puzzled look, 
Ignored the plea in lifted paws. 


And now I have come home, to find 
That you forgive the morning scene; 
Your loyalty could overlook 
The cruelties I did not mean. 


How greater than all men are you, 
Who can give love when hate is due! 
E. Harrrert Dontevy. 
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As to Animals in Homes 

S WE inform our readers in every issue of OuR 
A Fourrootep Frrenps, letters are continu- 
ally flowing in to us from the owners of 
dogs we have placed in homes. These answer, 
better than can any statement of ours, the ques- 
tion as to how the system works, and whether it 
is good policy to place strays, which many are, in 
homes to which they are unaccustomed. Whata 
dog wants, more than anything else on earth, is 
someone to love and, as this correspondence 
shows, this is what our placed dogs are getting. 
Following are only a few of many replies, not 

specially selected, to our follow-up queries: 


MUST HAVE A TABLECLOTH 
Mitzie, our Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, is healthy, satis- 
factory and contented, and is liked by everyone. The 
dog is indeed a great animal. She has proved very in- 
telligent and we have, with patience, been able to teach 
her many tricks. We have taught her to go to bed on 
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command, to lie down, to give us her paw and to jump 
onto a chair to have her harness adjusted. She is a very 
clean dog and refuses to eat a bone in the house unless 
itis put on paper. She gets a great deal of pleasure from 
tearing up papers to make them more comfortable to lie 
on. Enclosed you will find a few sketches of her nu- 
merous attitudes. 


Roxbury, Mass. Lronarp Fink, JR. 


WHAT MORE, INDEED? 


Our Boston Terrier seems contented and happy, and I 
like her very much. I do wish she had a name of her 
own, as we have gone through the dictionary of names, 
and the only one she answers to is Minnie, and we don’t 
quite fancy the name Minnie, but as long as she comes 
when we call, what more can we ask for? Thanks a lot 
for her. 


Dorchester, Mass. Rusy AGNETA. 


REX WORTHY OF HIS NAME 


The Collie I took from you has proved worthy of his 
name, Rex. He is in truth a “king.” He very quickly 
gained the affection of the family, and if he could talk I 
am very sure he would say that he is very happy. He 
has a 300-acre farm to prance around in, and he has all 
the qualities of an excellent watchdog, companion and 
he even at times displays the instinct of the Setter. 

Springfield, Mass. H. Par&é DucHarME. 


MAKES HER HAPPY, TOO 


Dog 3025 is quite well and happy, and makes me so 
too. He is all I want in a dog, and his previous owner 
must have been very sorry to have had to give him up, 
for he shows that he had been a real pet. 

Oak Bluffs, Mass. W. LItuiaAn CHIGNELL. 


“THE DOG IS A PEACH” 


I really want you to know that the dog is a peach, 
very happy and contented and admired by everyone. I 
was very lucky to get such a dog, and it is very nice to 
have such a place for stray dogs as you have. We have 
named him Fritz, and the name is suitable, as he is a 
German Police. I intend to bring him in sometime, so 
you can see what care and a good home can do for an 
animal. Thank you for inquiring about him. It was 
lovely of you. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Auice R. Downey. 


WOULD NOT PART WITH HIM NOW 

Very pleased with our doggie 5692. 
health; would not part with him now. 

Framingham, Mass. Mrs. THomas Guppy. 


He is in good 


BUSTER IS AN IDEAL DOG 


Iam glad to report that Buster is proving an ideal dog 
for us. The children and the rest of us love him, and 
he is devoted to us, and well and contented. 

Cambridge, Mass. Wivper H. Harnes. 


ALWAYS HAS DRINKING WATER 


Dog 3462 is very satisfactory and contented, and we 
give him the best of care. We are feeding him a dog ra- 
tion once a day, in the evening, and once or twice a day 
we give him a puppy biscuit to chew on, and we leave a 
dish of drinking water for him all the time. He is not 
allowed to run around the streets, we take him on a leash 
every day, and he has a long rope to run on in the yard. 
We are much pleased with the dog. 

Waltham, Mass. Mrs. Haroup TREADWELL. 
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HE LOVES CHILDREN 


The dog I took from the Animal Rescue League is in 
very good health and seems to be very contented. He 
loves children and is a great pet. 


Houlton, Me. Mary A. Manpican. 


ARE GRATEFUL TO THE LEAGUE 


Am quite satisfied with Dog 4698, and he is behaving 
splendidly. I have become very much attached to him 
and my wife treats him like a child. We are both grate- 
ful to the League in securing such a splendid animal, and 
will codperate with you at any time to make the Home 
a success. 


Boston. GEORGE PARKER. 


MORE THAN TRIPLED IN WEIGHT 
The Police puppy I got from you is doing well, has 
more than tripled in weight and apparently is going to 
make a good dog. 


Boylston, Mass. CHarues C, ADAMS. 


PROUD HE IS IN THE FAMILY 


The dog has proved very satisfactory. He is very 
gentle with the children, and we all are very proud to 
have him in our family. 


Cohasset, Mass. SALLY SOUTHER. 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED 


The pup is just what I wanted. He is most lovable, 
and minds very well for his age. He is well and grow- 


ing fast. We all love him and he appears to love us 
very much. 
Nancy BommMer. 


DOG LOVES THE KITTENS, TOO 


Dog 6252 is a fine dog, good disposition and endearing 
ways, and the whole family have become very fond of 
him. He loves us all, too, and includes the two kittens. 
We have thirty-two acres, so you see what a fine play- 
ground Prince has, and he certainly uses it. We feel 
very grateful to the Animal Rescue League, and thank 
you for your interest. 


East Foxboro, Mass. Erne. M. Giserson. 


GROWING LIKE A WEED 


Am very glad to advise that the dog is contented and 
growing like a weed. He has turned out to be a great 
pal for the children and is becoming a good watchdog. 
All in all, we are more than satisfied with him, and I be- 
lieve he is with us. 


Medford, Mass. E. T. Keacu. 


NEVER ALLOWED IN THE STREET 


The dog is happy and contented, and very lively, as 
far as chewing things up is concerned. We all like him 
very much, and he has a good home. He has a big yard 
and he is never allowed in the street, unless on a leash. 
His name is Rags. 


East Dedham, Mass. Davis E. Newton. 


Record of Animals for Third Quarter of 1934, Exclusive of Martha’s Vineyard 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Miscel- | Total 
Mules Swine | Birds | laneous 

Collected by Ambulance.......... 2,445 | 18,362 re 196 21,114 
Delivered by Owners............. 1,064 2,499 104 29 3,696 
Investigation Department......... 148 63 2,608* 33 5 226 3,083 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Pine Ridges; sine ca. Ree 94 192 Q 288 
Medhels i, cassieveees tek meaeae ib 18 35 
Liyriny &o He") tong Sse, Saree eee 367 2.841 3 28 3,239 
Northampton Street.............. MSs 842 g 29 986 
North Bennett Street............. 10 356 1 3 370 
Cambridge 8..5 <5 5hGe eee aes 19 241 Q 262 
Chelsen >... 2.7 1 Ae Sie ae 92 1,056 4 1,152 
East Boston, Meridian St.......... 55 606 661 
West Harwich nilicylt en ochs sees 35 iby 1 4 A Ws 
Eastharn,, ssods coiss Veecee es 90 283 12 1 22 408 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury........ 22 509 3 17 551 
Chine 42 Vine} ei Ring eed eee 2,579 920 184 3,683 

Thali. oG seit eee ee 7,150 | 28,965 208 t 34 5 452 518 39,745 


* Destroyed, 112 
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